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THE ECONOMIC UTILIZATION OF HISTORY 

ANNUAL ADDEESS OF THE PRESIDENT 

Henky W. Fabnam 
Yale University 

It is a common, if not universal, assumption that economics 
is at a disadvantage as compared with many of the natural 
sciences, in that it does not admit of laboratory experiments. 
There are two considerations which support this assumption. 

In the first place economics deals with human beings in their 
social relations. It does not even deal with them as individuals. 
It must therefore consider large groups, often whole states or 
groups of states. The economist has neither the power to force, 
nor the wealth to pay for, experiments upon nations, and if he 
had, he would in many cases be deterred by moral scruples from 
attempting them. Such a power might conceivably be exercised 
by some oriental despot, and such persons have existed. Herod, 
the son of Antipater, for example, if he had been as much interested 
in sociology as he was in politics, would have made a good experi- 
menter, since he was not only able but quite willing to put to death 
all of the children born within a certain time in Bethlehem. 
Tughlak, the son of Muhammed, who ruled Northern India from 
1324 to 1351, is in the same class. He has been described as 
"learned, merciless, religious and mad." He was thus equipped 
morally and mentally as well as politically for trying social experi- 
ments on a large scale. And he did so. For we are told that he 
"tried to replenish his treasury by the simple expedient of coining 
brass in vast quantities and ordaining that it should be accepted 
as silver." 1 He thus decreed that the King's brass should be 
equal to the people's silver, and doubtless introduced among his 
people the familiar phenomena of an inflated currency. 

But Herod and Tughlak represent past types. The modern 
economist, even if he were at the same time a great statesman, 
could not deliberately experiment on a nation without running the 
risk of being committed either to an insane asylum or a jail. And 
yet the really important thing for the economist is that experi- 
ments be tried, not that he try them himself, and in view of the 
great cost of social laboratory work the economist is really for- 
tunate in having experiments tried for him without expense to 

1 Imperial Gazetteer of India, 1909, Volume II, "The Indian Empire," p. 145. 
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himself and without involving him in any legal or moral liability. 
He cannot, it is true, like Herod, kill off the babies for the sake 
of watching the effect upon population or wealth, but society is 
constantly creating by law conditions which lead to the slaughter 
both of innocents and of adults, by preventable disease and acci- 
dent. In many cases this needless increase of the death rate is 
brought about, as it was in the time of Herod, because our office 
holders are more intent upon keeping their jobs than upon earning 
their salaries, and care more for politics than for sociology. We 
have in a republic no despot to force his brass into circulation, 
but what no despot would dare do to the people, the sovereign 
people cheerfully do to themselves. When our country was 
divided by a civil war, the hostile sections, though bitterly opposed 
to each other in most questions, were yet alike in that each decreed 
to make the government's paper equal to the people's gold, and 
tried over again the experiment of an inflated currency which had 
been tried by Tughlak, the son of Muhammed, and by many 
others after him. 

Thus we not only have experiments tried on a large scale in 
modern states, but it is fair to say that, the more democratic the 
country, the more ready on the whole it is to try experiments on 
itself. Thus economic experimentation is not only possible, but 
it is so common that it is hardly recognized as experimentation, 
and the superabundant legislative activity of so many of our 
advanced and radical commonwealths testifies to the mass of 
work of this kind which is being performed gratuitously for the 
economist. 

There is a second argument against the possibility of economic 
experimentation, which is perhaps more serious than the one 
which has been considered, and it deserves more detailed treat- 
ment, since it has had the support of eminent economists and 
logicians. We are told that, even if experiments are tried by 
modern governments, they are tried under such conditions as to 
have no scientific value and to permit of no convincing conclu- 
sions. This was the view of John Stuart Mill, at once a great 
logician and a great economist, and it has been accepted by many, 
if not most, of his successors. Mill, after enumerating the four 
different methods of experimentation which are possible, con- 
cludes that no one of them is adapted to the social sciences. 
Take, for example, the methods of differences and of concomitant 
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variations. In order to apply the former, we must have two 
instances which tally in every particular except the one which is 
the subject of inquiry. In order to apply the latter, we must have 
a series of phenomena varying together. 2 

To prove the inapplicability of the method cf differences, Mill 
takes the example of a protective tariff and shows that it would 
be quite impossible to find two nations which are exactly alike in 
every respect excepting only in the presence or absence of such a 
tariff. 3 

The method of concomitant variations he thinks equally impos- 
sible, because every attribute of the social body is influenced by 
innumerable causes. Hence the changes are the effects, not of a 
single cause, but of the combination of many causes. 4 

We may concede, the difficulty of applying the method of 
differences to test the effect of a protective tariff upon the general 
wealth of nations, and yet recognize the possibility of experiments 
if applied in a different way. It will be noticed that the question 
which Mill asks is extremely vague. He inquires whether or not 
a protective tariff is "favorable to national riches." That very 
question itself requires a further explanation. What do we mean 
by "national riches"? Do we take into account the mass of 
wealth, or also its distribution, and if we take account of its mass 
only, do we mean the total mass or the wealth per capita? In 
order to apply the experimental method to economic questions, 
we must apply it as it has been applied successfully to the natural 
sciences. Now the greatest achievements in science have been 
attained, not by putting such general questions as that instanced 
by Mill, but by making the questions more and more specific, tak- 
ing into account only a limited number of phenomena at a time. 
Thus while it may well be impossible to trace the effect of a 
protective tariff upon the general wealth of the country, it is not 
so difficult to trace its effect on the separate factors entering into 
that wealth, such as the distribution of wealth between different 
classes, the prices of protected commodities, the conservation of 
the natural resources of the country, the growth of monopoly, etc. 

In claiming for economic phenomena the value which we attach 
to experimentation, it should be understood that we are not deal- 

' System of Logic, Ninth edition, 1875, Volume I, pp. 448-471. 
'Ibid., Volume II, p. 472. 
4 Ibid., Volume II, p. 475. 
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ing with mere observation as applied by the geologist, or the 
astronomer, or the zoologist. Most economic experiments, though 
they may not be made with an avowed scientific purpose, are yet 
made on the basis of a definite theory, and the fact that this theory 
often enjoys the complete confidence of the legislator does not 
alter the fact that it is in its essence experimental, inasmuch as 
its results are problematical. 

Francis Place, for example, thought that the excesses of trade 
unions were due to the restrictions of the law and that, if these 
were removed, industrial peace would prevail. His agitation 
brought about the repeal of the English combination laws in 1824, 
but the great increase in strikes and other disturbances which 
promptly followed completely disproved his theory. 

Not only do economic experiments rest as a rule upon some 
hypothesis, but they often rest upon the theories of the economists 
themselves, which, though they are often derided in the beginning, 
slowly filter from the text-books through the magazines and news- 
papers into the popular mind and influence public opinion, at 
times, long after the economists themselves have ceased to believe 
them. The economist has at least one attribute of divinity in that 
his mills, like those of the gods, grind slowly. 

John Stuart Mill advocated taxing the unearned increment in 
the value of land as far back as 1848. 5 But when the British 
Parliament took the matter up sixty years later, the proposition 
impinged upon the Tory mind with the painful shock of a new 
idea. 

In order to confirm the general view of the relations of the 
economist to history which has just been expressed, let us look 
specifically at the history of the United States. 

The very conditions under which the North American conti- 
nent was settled emphasized economic interests above all others. 
Such interests are potent in the history of all nations, but, if we 
compare our country with Europe since the Middle Ages, we must 
recognize that there are two forces very prominent in deter- 
mining the history of Europe, which were absent from our coun- 
try. One is dynamic ambition, which could not exist in a country 
without kings or princes. The other is religious zeal. It is true 
that the desire to worship God in their own way led the Pilgrims 
first to settle in New England, but it is fair to say that we have 

5 First edition of Political Economy, 1848, p. 361. 
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never had in our country those great disturbances which have 
been caused by the wars of religion in Europe. Thus in the very 
nature of the case economic considerations were predominant. 

Another factor entering into European history, though it has 
existed in our country, has also played a much less important part. 
I refer to racial prejudice. It is true that we have not been free 
from this curse, but we have fortunately thus far been spared 
wars of races and great racial antagonisms, such as are constantly 
arising to pit the Teuton against the Latin or against the Slav 
in Europe. 

Economic forces have had a wonderfully free play in our coun- 
try on account of its newness and, therefore, the absence of insti- 
tutions and traditions which resist a change in older communities. 
Hence if we look at many of our early laws, such as the Massa- 
chusetts Body of Liberties, we shall see that they deliberately 
adopt certain economic ideals which they endeavor to make the 
rule of conduct in the commonwealth. 

If economic questions were prominent in the settlement of our 
country, they have gained in prominence throughout our develop- 
ment. Most of our political questions have turned upon eco- 
nomic interests or economic ideals. I need but refer to the 
slavery question with all of its many ramifications and complica- 
tions, resulting in the Missouri Compromise, the Fugitive Slave 
Law, the Compromise of 1850, and the Civil War. I need but 
refer to the controversies about the United States Bank, the 
endless controversies about the tariff, the currency, the public 
lands, and, more recently, regarding immigration, the organiza- 
tion of labor, and the regulation of railroads and other corpora- 
tions, to show what an important part economic questions have 
played in our internal development. 

Other countries have, it is true, their own economic problems 
which they are trying to solve by legislation. But the United 
States has the transcendent advantage as an experiment station 
of being composed of a group of states each of which legislates 
upon a very large range of topics. To a certain extent it shares 
this peculiarity with other modern federal states, whose constitu- 
tions are more or less modelled upon ours, such as the Swiss 
Republic, the German Empire, Canada, the Australian and South 
African commonwealths. But we have the advantage over the 
British colonies of a longer history, and over the European nations 
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of fewer historical institutions and racial antagonisms, which 
interfere with the strictly economic effects, while, as compared 
with any one of these states, we have the advantage of a larger 
number of units and therefore of a broader application of the 
method of differences. Economically our country may be likened 
to a hospital with forty-six general wards, each under separate 
medical direction, and a large central ward for certain selected 
cases, while a number of outlying pavilions and annexes under still 
different systems are loosely connected with the central institution. 
What an opportunity this offers the economist who will carefully 
study the results of different kinds of treatment. 

It is not only in official experimentation through legislation and 
administration that our country is rich. It has also been the 
happy hunting ground of social Utopias. In many cases it has 
been their burying ground as well. Many of these, like the com- 
munities of Mormons, Shakers, the Oneida Community, etc., 
have had a religious or moral ideal. Others, like Brook Farm, 
New Harmony, the short-lived Ruskin Colony, the Fairview Col- 
ony of Single Taxers, have been based upon strictly social or eco- 
nomic ideals. Each of these communities represents on a small 
scale a voluntary experiment in some method of combining labor 
or of holding land, or of regulating marriage or something of the 
kind. The ease with which such Utopias take root in our country 
is illustrated by the fact that within two years of the publication 
of Looking Backwards more than 500 Bellamy Clubs with a 
membership of about 3000 are said to have been established in 
California alone. 8 

The organization of ideal communities which was so popular 
in the first part of the nineteenth century seems to be succeeded 
in the first part of the twentieth century by an equally enthusiastic 
activity in the formation of societies designed to promote some 
reform in our public policy. Some of them relate to taxation, 
some to the regulation of the liquor traffic, some to labor legisla- 
tion, some to conservation, some to land tenure. Each one is a 
stimulus urging the legislatures to test by actual experiment the 
ideas for which it stands. 

Apart from the idealists, we have a great mass of experiments 
tried in the self-interest of those who themselves are engaged in 

6 Ira B. Cross, "Cooperation in California," American Economic Review for 
September, 1911, p. 636. 
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production. Our business men and lawyers have been peculiarly 
fertile in evolving new forms of industrial organization. Our 
public service corporations are testing new methods of adjusting 
their charges, until the study of rates has become almost a science 
by itself. 7 

Likewise the wage receivers are trying all kinds of methods of 
improving their own condition. Every strike may be said to 
represent an experiment relating directly to the important ques- 
tion of economic theory : what determines the rate of wages. 

In all of this experimentation we have the great advantage in 
our country of carrying it on under conditions described by that 
favorite phrase of the economist, "other things being equal." By 
this I do not mean that we have been able to try different things 
under absolutely identical conditions such as might be created in 
a laboratory, but, as compared with the conditions under which 
economic history has developed in other parts of the world, we 
may claim for our own country that these experiments have been 
conducted under three exceptionally favorable conditions : 

(a) They fall within a limited period, so that no great or fun- 
damental changes have taken place in the cultural standards of 
civilization or the mores of the people, such as characterized the 
change from the mediaeval to the modern period in Europe. 

(b) The experiments have been carried on within an area of 
political uniformity, so that, although there are great differences 
in latitude and longitude, climate and soil, between the different 
parts of our country, yet the general legal and social environment 
is very nearly the same. 

(c) These experiments have been carried on among a people, 
which, if not homogeneous in its ethnic makeup, is at least re- 
markably uniform in its heterogeneity. Our country is like a good 
mince pie; any one slice contains many different ingredients, yet 
specimens from different parts of the whole are made up of 
nearly the same ingredients, varying mainly in their relative 
prominence. Thus everywhere we have the common basis of the 
English language and, with the exception of Louisiana, of English 
law. Everywhere, too, we have a greater or less admixture 
of different European races, of Africans, and occasionally of 
Mongolians. While, of course, the percentage of the different 

'J. Maurice Clark, "Rates for Public Utilities," American Economic Re- 
view for September, 1911, pp. 473-487. 
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races varies in different parts of the country, it cannot be said 
that any one race except the Anglo-Saxon exerts in any section 
a purely racial predominance upon our institutions. 8 Even in the 
South in communities in which the blacks outnumber the whites 
twenty-seven to one, the institutions are essentially Anglo-Sax- 
on and not African. While, therefore, we have not the absolute 
control over our conditions that is enjoyed by the chemist, and 
while the elements are vastly more complicated than those entering 
into the ordinary laboratory experiment, we have conditions rela- 
tively favorable for obtaining good results. 

The temptation is strong to enumerate at least in part some of 
the many fields of economic experimentation which are to be 
found in the history of the United States, but to do so would 
expand an address into a monograph and is, therefore, out of the 
question. Some of these departments of study, such as those 
relating to currency, to prices, to the rate of interest, have already 
yielded valuable results to the investigator. Some of the more 
practical questions, such as those relating to land tenure and the 
methods of agriculture, as well as the purely governmental ques- 
tions involved in taxation and the management of public debt, 
still remain to be studied intensively, in spite of a considerable 
amount of work already put upon them. Less, on the whole, 
has been done with the problems relating to labor, methods of 
remuneration, the rates of wages, the efficiency of labor, etc. We 
have tried many experiments in this department of economics. 
We have had free labor, indentured labor, and complete slavery. 
We have made a sudden transition from slavery to freedom, so 
sudden as to bring with it many undesirable results, but perhaps 
for that reason the more interesting as an economic experiment. 
In the application of free labor we have likewise had experiences 
of great value. We have had labor both organized and unorgan- 
ized, native born and foreign, and we have had trade unions of 
many types and representing many stages of development. 
Though considerable attention has been given to this topic, many 
of its complicated problems have been barely touched upon. The 
economist often inquires about the effect of labor on production, 

"The word Anglo-Saxon is to be taken in its broadest sense to cover the 
whole low German stock, without any reference to the relative strength of the 
English and Dutch elements in New England institutions. 
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but he seldom asks "What is the reaction of wealth upon the 
efficiency of labor?" 

According to the observations made by Mr. Frederick W. 
Taylor, it does not pay to increase wages too rapidly. Indeed, 
he has endeavored to give a mathematical expression to the pos- 
sible rate of economical increase and says that, if wages are 
increased up to 60 per cent beyond the wages usually paid, this 
increase tends to make the men more thrifty and better in every 
way, but that when the rate goes beyond 60 per cent, many of 
them tend to work irregularly and to become more lazy, shiftless, 
extravagant, and dissipated. 9 

Economists have done little in the study of this phase of the 
labor problem since Ricardo laid down the pessimistic view that 
the population tends to increase with an increase in wages. Yet 
it is a commonplace that, while an efficient population may be 
seriously handicapped by the "niggardliness of nature," a country 
with large natural resources may be likewise held back, because 
the inhabitants either will not or can not utilize them, or because 
they do not apply sufficient intelligence and energy in international 
competition. 

It is a matter of common observation that wealthy families in 
our country often contain a number of parasitic members, that is, 
members who derive a large income from society without ren- 
dering any appreciable economic or public service in return. 
These general and obvious facts need, however, to be examined 
historically and statistically, in order to enable us to judge cor- 
rectly of the reaction of prosperity on the human mind, and of 
the conditions which determine it. Intensive studies of heredity 
in families, such as those made by Sir Francis Galton in England 
and Dr. Frederick A. Woods and Dr. C. B. Davenport in our 
country, are of great value, but need to be supplemented by a 
study of the economic reactions. In the case of animal life, the 
inherited characteristics are all important, and the skillful breeder 
can reasonably expect to find the qualities of the parent in 
the offspring. But if cows had the power to deliberately choose 
a life of celibacy, we should find many a pedigreed Guernsey, 
with ancestors in the advanced register, chewing her cud in idle- 
ness on the hillside and yielding no milk whatsoever, just as we 
often find sons of distinguished parents displaying real ability 

'See Taylor's Principles of Scientific Management, p. 74. 
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when put to some academic test, and yet doing nothing to make 
their lives either useful or distinguished, for lack of proper 
incentive. 

These parasitic members of the so-called "leisure class" should 
be peculiarly useful specimens for economic study in our country, 
because they are not under the social pressure of the feudal 
system, inherited in the older countries of Europe from the time 
when wealth meant land ownership, and land ownership of neces- 
sity involved public duties. Many of this class in our country 
walk our streets, eloquent but unconscious arguments for social- 
ism, terrible examples for the moralist, living texts for sermons, 
rich material for the problem novelist, but still comparatively 
neglected by the economist, the sociologist, and the statistician. 
We gather the budgets of workingmen, but not of club men ; we 
collect the statistics of involuntary unemployment but not of 
voluntary idleness; our study of social conditions on the East 
Side has not been extended to the West Side. And yet how can 
we understand the causes of national decadence, that great and 
perennial question of history as well as of practical politics, unless 
we unflinchingly examine its phenomena during the growing 
period? 

Parasitism is, however, but a part of the general subject of 
economic pathology, which has been altogether too much 
neglected by economists in the past, and which can certainly never 
be studied by the deductive method. Or, if we pass beyond the 
strictly economic questions to those broader questions of social 
policy, what vast materials have we in our country bearing upon 
the mixture of races. What a splendid opportunity to test the 
theories of the philosophical anarchist, who holds that the ills of 
society are due to the law, and who may study in the history of 
Alaska the effect of allowing a commonwealth to grow up almost 
without law. 

It is not possible at this time to enlarge upon these topics. 
Some defects in our economic laboratory should, however, be 
pointed out. In the United States experimentation is constantly 
interrupted by the power of our courts to nullify laws. Thus 
experiments may be overthrown on grounds which are quite 
extraneous to their essence. It is as if a biologist were to sud- 
denly find his laboratory invaded and wrecked by an over-zealous 
anti-vivisectionist. 
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The economist has the further disadvantage that the sub- 
jects of his study and experiment are men like unto himself with 
opinions, emotions, and voices. Hence every experiment is ac- 
companied by a babel of sound, which seems to confuse the whole 
subject. The physiologist, working in his quiet laboratory, is 
apt to think the very subject-matter of economics ill adapted 
to scientific study. If the human body were the seat of a republic 
in which all of the microbes that infest it and the ferments that 
endanger it were vocal, the investigator would have to put wax in 
his ears to keep his mind free from disturbance. Imagine the 
bacilli of consumption and typhoid holding periodical elections to 
see which should for the next four years control the state of health 
of the patient, with a lot of insurgents in the shape of pyaemia and 
dyspepsia striving, if not to govern, at least to hold the balance 
of power! 

Another equally serious defect lies in the inadequacy of our 
records. The amount of economic material buried in the archives 
of our states is enormous. The material buried in the records of 
corporations, of labor unions, of voluntary societies, may be even 
greater. The mere index of state economic documents which is 
being compiled for the Carnegie Institution of Washington fills a 
portly quarto for each one of the older states. The cream of 
contemporary evidence bearing upon the history of Industrial 
Society in the United States, recently published by Professor Com- 
mons and his collaborators, fills eleven volumes. But in spite of 
this vast material, we still have to contend with the imperfection 
of many of our records and with the difficulty of accurate mensura- 
tion. Professor Dewey, in his able presidential address of two years 
ago, enlarged upon the inaccuracies of economic observation, and 
all serious economists must recognize the truth of what he then 
said. But it is the task of the economist to overcome difficulties, 
not to shrink from them, and he can best do this by helping his 
successors to obtain a trustworthiness in their material which is 
not always available for him. It is encouraging that the federal 
authorities, and the state governments as well, are relying more 
and more upon trained economists to record economic facts in the 
form of statistics and monographic studies. But we should re- 
member that such studies are not the only agency of a governmen- 
tal kind to which we must turn. Every law affecting economic 
relations must be treated as an experiment, the recording of whose 
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results should be provided for in the law itself. How much futile 
discussion and how many errors would be avoided if we were able 
from year to year to put our hands on the results of the operation 
of laws bearing upon economic relations ! Just as modern hospi- 
tals not only provide physicians and nurses but also laboratories 
and records, so every legislature should have its economic annex, 
in which not merely the text of laws but also their results may be 
made available both for the legislature and for the student. 

The conception of history as an economic laboratory is quite 
different from the common conception of economic history. His- 
tory is in the main descriptive. It seeks to give us a picture 
of the past. If it goes beyond that, it seldom attempts more than 
to trace general causes or to lay down a philosophy of history of 
a theory of historical evolution. The economic utilization of 
history is almost the antithesis of the economic interpretation of 
history, since one is seeking a law of history and the other laws 
of economics. The economist undoubtedly owes a debt of grati- 
tude to historians, and particularly to economic historians, for the 
material which they have put at his disposal, and the brilliant 
address on "Social Forces in American History," delivered in 
1910 by the President of the American Historical Association, is 
an indication of the increasing interest which historians are tak- 
ing in social and economic elements. The contrast, however, be- 
tween their point of view and the economic point of view cannot 
be better illustrated than by quoting from this address. Professor 
Turner says that he has undertaken his survey for two purposes : 
"First, because it has seemed fitting to emphasize the significance 
of American development since the passing of the frontier and, 
second, because in the observation of present conditions we may 
find assistance in our study of the past." 14 The economist, while 
fully appreciating the value and the necessity of studying history 
from this point of view, must yet go a step farther and must use 
the records of the past as a means of disclosing the operation of 
economic forces. 

The difference between description and science may be illus- 
trated by an example taken from the history of physics. The 
lamp hanging in the cathedral of Pisa might be described in 
every artistic detail by a traveler. The history of the designer 

14 Frederick J. Turner, "Social Forces in American History," Am. Hi>t. Rev., 
Vol. XVI, No. 6, p. 235. 
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and the story of how it came to be placed there might be told in 
full, without adding in the least to our knowledge of physics. It 
took the mind of a Galileo, at once analytical and constructive, 
to recognize in the apparently meaningless oscillations of the lamp 
a constantly acting force, and thus to discover the law of the 
pendulum. So the economist must recognize beneath the events 
of history the constantly acting economic impulses in the mind 
of man. 

This view of economic history as a series of experiments is not 
in conflict with the evolutionary conception of history. Indeed 
it is really necessary to explain it rationally, for, unless we are 
willing to accept a blind fatalism, according to which history moves 
on without being controlled by human volition, we must recognize 
that what seems to us the orderly development of institutions is 
rational and orderly, precisely because men have been constantly 
trying new expedients and have deliberately retained those institu- 
tions and practices which stand the test of experience. The very 
expression "survival of the fittest" implies in human history a 
constant testing of new variants, as it does in the animal world, 
with this difference, however, that in the animal world the changes 
are brought about by the so-called forces of nature, which is 
another way of saying that, like Topsy, "they just growed," while 
in history most of the changes have been produced by a conscious 
effort of the human mind to bring about results. This is none 
the less true because few individuals at the time have a sufficiently 
broad grasp of what is happening and a sufficiently profound 
knowledge of the world to know whither they are tending. 

Economic science, after a period of public favor in which its 
generalizations enjoyed considerable confidence, seems to have 
gone through two rather distinct phases. When it found itself 
unable to grapple with many of the problems of the day, it was 
derided as the "dismal science" by impatient reformers. More 
recently, since it has begun to interest itself more in practical 
questions, it seems to be enjoying a popularity, especially in the 
United States, which is not without its dangers. It attracts large 
classes in our universities; it is being studied in our theological 
schools and by our churches; large sums of money are being 
spent by our governments in the interest of economic investiga- 
tions. The economist must be on his guard against allowing this 
present popularity to encourage dilettantism. Our age is growing 
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more and more critical. The business world is applying rigorous 
tests to ascertain results. The educational world is studying 
methods of efficiency. The economist will be liable to go through 
another period of discredit, unless he realizes that he must apply 
to his study the patience, the exactitude, the devotion to truth by 
which the great conquests of natural science have been obtained. 
He needs all of these qualities in a larger degree even than the 
student of nature, because of the long period through which his 
observations have to extend, and the great complexity of the 
phenomena with which he is dealing. But if he can apply these 
qualities in the realization that the world of economic change is 
his laboratory, and that it is his task to interpret its lessons, he 
will have his reward, in helping to solve the great human prob- 
lems which have vexed mankind since the dawn of history. 



